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Arms  Moratorium  for  the  Middle  East 


Any  new  U.S.  Middle  East  policy  should  include  elements  for 
I  peace.  In  the  Middle  East,  "peace"  usually  means  "post-war"  or 
"pre-war."  The  spiraling  arms  races  there  promote  a  cycle  of  war. 
Stopping  the  arms  race  could  give  a  new  reality  to  peace. 


The  Fascell-Hamilton-Gephardt  proposal  calls  for  an  immediate 
halt  to  all  U.S.  arms  transfers  to  the  Middle  East — both  conventional 
ones  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  unilateral  pause,  or 
"challenge  period,"  would  be  temporary,  about  four  months. 


Gulf  War  Raises  Questions  About  Arms.  Recent  congressional 
assessments  about  the  causes  of  the  Gulf  War  have  focussed 
attention  on  the  arms  race.  During  the  '70s  and  '80s,  arms  suppliers 
fed  a  region  hungry  for  weapons.  Some  believe  that  this  arms  race 
led  inevitably  to  the  1 991  shootout  in  the  Gulf.  Some  members  of 
Congress  now  also  see  a  link  between  arms  transfers  and  internal 
repression,  an  obstruction  to  democratic  processes.  These  two 
concerns — war  and  repression — lead  to  a  conclusion;  it  is  time  to 
end  arms  transfers  to  the  Middle  East. 

Arms  Profits  Reap  War  and  Repression.  Arms  sales  for  petro 
dollars  brought  the  arms  industry  windfall  profits  during  the  '70s  and 
'80s.  U.S.  manufacturers  alone  took  in  a  reported  $50  billion  in  the 
'80s.  This  produced  a  commercial  benefit — a  smaller  U.S.  trade 
deficit.  Unfortunately,  North  American  and  European  greed  to 
recycle  petro  dollars  supported  repressive  regimes  and  took  us  over 
the  brink  to  war. 

Congress  Tires  of  Middle  East  Cycles  of  War.  "Peace  through 
strength"  is  the  polite  description  of  this  peace  through  war  policy. 
Many  members  of  Congress  are  tiring  of  the  repetitive  wars  it 
generates.  They  see  that  the  policy  failed  in  the  Middle  East  in  1 956, 
1967, 1973, 1982,  and  1990/91 .  They  want  to  try  another  policy 
path,  an  alternative  to  spiraling  arms  races. 

But  other  members  of  Congress  remain  committed  to  the  peace 
through  war  doctrine.  They  want  to  keep  trying  it  until  they  get  It 
right.  They  support  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  appeals  to 
Congress  to  re-arm  the  Middle  East — no  matter  how  many  lives  it 
takes  and  tax  dollars  it  wastes. 

Fortunately,  some  members  of  Congress  are  taking  leadership  for 
a  new  Middle  East  policy.  In  the  House,  Representatives  Fascell  FL, 
Hamilton  IN,  and  Gephardt  MO  have  proposed  legislation  that 
would  create  positive  conditions  for  a  Middle  East  peace  process. 

Arms  Moratorium  Proposed.  In  May,  congressional  leaders 
began  consideration  of  proposals  to  stop  U.S.  complicity  in  the  arms 
race.  Two  related  recommendations  warrant  attention.  These  are: 
(1 )  an  independent  U.S.  initiative  to  halt  arms  transfers;  and  (2)  U.S. 
initiatives  for  a  multilateral  arms  embargo.  Some  legislation  deals 
primarily  with  the  technologies  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
that  is,  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons.  Some  deals  with 
both  conventional  and  non-conventional  arms. 


The  proposal  calls  on  the  President  to  use  the  four  month 
challenge  period  to  start  international  negotiations.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  would  strive  to  achieve  a  multilateral  agreement  to  end  arms 
transfers  to  the  Middle  East. 

Meanwhile,  Senators  Biden  DE,  Kassebaum  KS,  and  Mitchell  ME 
have  introduced  S.  1046  in  the  Senate.  (The  House  companion  bill 
is  H.R.  2315,  by  Berman  CA.)  This  bill  requires  the  President  to 
make  a  good-faith  effort  to  convene  a  conference  of  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the4JN  Security  Council.  These  five  nations 
supply  the  bulk  of  all  arms  to  the  Middle  East. 

The  Biden  bill  does  not  require  a  unilateral,  temporary  halt  in 
arms  transfers  by  the  U.S.  It  does  seek  an  international  agreement  to 
halt  all  transfers  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  to  limit  sales  of 
advanced  conventional  weapons  to  the  Middle  East.  We  would  like 
to  see  the  Fascell-Hamilton-Gephardt  and  the  Biden/Berman  ap¬ 
proaches  merged,  maintaining  the  special  strengths  of  each. 
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Momentum  Building  for  Arms  Control.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  proposals  are  gaining  support.  Representative  Berman 
introduced  the  Biden  legislation  in  the  House.  Senators  Jeffords  VT, 
Daschle  SD,  Crassley  lA,  and  Adams  WA  sent  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  to  96  senators,  asking  them  to  sign  a  letter  to  the  President.  It 
urges  the  administration  to  "  .  .  .  take  the  lead  in  negotiating  a 
temporary,  multilateral  moratorium  on  sales  or  transfers  of  conven¬ 
tional,  chemical,  and  nuclear  armaments  and  their  related  technolo¬ 
gies  to  the  Middle  East." 

Already  passed  in  a  Senate  subcommittee,  an  amendment  by 
Kerry  MA  and  Brown  CO  would  require  the  President  to  report  to 
Congress  an  assessment  of  the  threat  to  nations  that  want  arms,  the 
weapons  most  appropriate  to  the  region,  the  feasibility  of  regional 
security  arrangements,  and  the  possibility  of  a  suppliers'  conference 
on  restricting  arms  transfers.  It  would  ban  any  conventional  arms 
sales  to  the  Middle  East  until  60  days  after  the  President  submits  the 
report. 

Arms  Control  Message  Getting  to  the  White  House.  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  White  House  is  getting  the  message.  The  May  1 4  New 
York  Times  reported  a  White  House  arms  control  proposal.  It  would 
ban  production  of  nuclear  weapons  materials  by  Israel.  In  return, 
Arab  nations  would  give  up  chemical  weapons.  In  addition,  all 
Middle  East  nations  would  give  up  ballistic  missiles  with  a  range  of 
more  than  90  miles.  However,  this  plan  does  nothing  to  curb 
conventional  arms  sales  to  the  Middle  East,  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  pushing.  It  only  provides  that  the  permanent  five 
members  of  the  UN  Security  Council  notify  each  other  of  arms 
transfers  to  the  region. 

Although  it  falls  short  of  congressional  proposals,  the  administra¬ 
tion's  trial  balloon  turns  in  the  right  direction.  It  also  suggests  U.S. 
support  for  a  proposal  under  study  at  the  UN:  an  international 
registry  of  arms  transfers.  An  international  registry  of  arms  transfers 
would  help  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  extent  of  the  global — and  Middle 
East — problem. 

Limits  of  Middle  East  Arms  Control.  Halting  or  significantly 
reducing  arms  transfers  to  the  Middle  East  is  no  substitute  for  an 
intensive  peace  process  nor  for  a  sound,  alternative  energy  policy. 
No  arms  control  regime  will  compensate  for  the  absence  of  an 
Israeli-Palestinian  peace.  A  halt  to  arms  transfers  by  supplier  nations 
is  not  an  alternative  to  a  Middle  East  conference  on  security  and 
cooperation.  It  will  not  stop  internal  repression  problems  across  the 
region.  Competition  for  water  will  continue.  A  supplier-imposed 
arms  embargo  can  express  First  World  racism  and  paternalism. 

Nevertheless,  effective  arms  control  can  create  conditions  for 
reducing  the  levels  of  violence  and  for  political  resolution  of 
conflicts.  Arms  control  can  reduce  threat,  promote  confidence 
building,  and  limit  national  militaries  to  "defensive  defense."  It's 
worth  a  try. 

Call  for  Unilateral  Pause  &  Moratorium.  Thirty-eight  national 
organizations  and  religious  offices  have  signed  a  call  for  a  U.S. 
unilateral  halt  and  multilateral  embargo.  Congress  needs  to  hear 
persistent  voter  demand  and  support  for  this  new  kind  of  Middle  East 
policy. 


NEW  RULES  PUT  A  "LID"  ON 
BUDGET  DEBATE 

Last  year.  Congress  settled  on  a  federal  budget  only  after  months 
of  bitter  conflict.  This  year's  budget  battles  were  hard  to  find — 
muffled  as  they  were  by  layers  of  new  budget  rules.  This  year, 
military  spending,  domestic  spending,  and  international  spending 
were  each  given  a  "cap" — a  spending  limit.  Neither  the  President 
nor  Congress  could  allow  spending  above  those  caps,  and  no  money 
could  be  transferred  from  one  category  (e.g.,  military)  to  another. 

However?  Like  every  rule,  the  new  budget  rule  had  an  excep¬ 
tion.  “Emergencies"  could  be  "off  budget."  There  were  two  "emer¬ 
gencies"  this  year.  The  Gulf  War  claimed  between  $1 5  billion  and 
$56  billion  (depending  on  the  contributions  of  other  Gulf  War  par¬ 
ticipants).  The  savings-and-loan  bailout  claimed  another  $30 
billion. 


Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  approved  the 
highest  amount  possible . . . 
for  military  spending. 


Easy  Votes.  The  House  passed  a  budget  resolution  on  April  1 7 
by  a  largely  party-line  vote.  The  floor  debate  was  short  and 
somewhat  dull.  The  resolution  itself  made  just  a  few  modest  changes 
in  the  President's  proposal.  The  next  week,  the  Senate  approved  a 
very  similar  budget.  The  House  and  Senate  have  now  approved  a 
final  budget  resolution. 

Stuck  on  Military  Spending.  Both  the  House  and  Senate  ap¬ 
proved  the  highest  amount  possible  —  under  the  new  budget  rules 
— ^for  military  spending:  $291  billion  in  budget  authority.  In  his 
request.  President  Bush  sought  funding  for  four  additional  B-2s, 
further  SDI  development,  and  an  1 1  %  increase  in  weapons  research 
and  development.  No  one  in  Congress  was  willing  to  challenge 
these  requests  in  the  budget. 

On  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  Bradley  NJ  offered  an  amendment 
to  reduce  the  military  budget  by  2%  (roughly  $6  billion).  He 
proposed  that  the  money  be  used  to  increase  spending  on  educa¬ 
tion,  health  care,  and  environmental  cleanup,  and  to  reduce  the  I 
deficit .  Only  22  senators  supported  his  proposal.  | 

j 

Senator  Simon  IL  then  offered  amendments  to  cut  military 
spending  by  2%  and  then  by  1  %.  Both  amendments  failed,  with  only 
25  supporters  for  the  2%  cut  and  30  supporters  for  the  1%  cut. 

Next  Steps.  Attention  now  moves  to  the  appropriations  proc¬ 
ess,  where  social,  environmental  and  space  programs  will  have  to 
compete  with  one  another  for  limited  funds.  Weapons  programs 
face  two  challenges:  authorization  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  appropriations  in  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit¬ 
tee  of  each  house.  Each  time  a  committee  considers  the  contin¬ 
ued  funding  of  more  dangerous  ''conventional"  and  nuclear 
weapons,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  concerned  citizens  to  urge 
a  safer  approach  to  global  security. 
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I  MISSTEPS  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  COMPETITIVENESS 


The  recession  has  strengthened  U.S.  resolve  to  expand  its 
exports  and  woo  foreign  markets  away  from  its  competitors.  In  the 
search  for  the  grail  of  competitiveness,  the  U.S.  appears  willing  to 
I  sacrifice  principles  and  pragmatism. 

■  Principles  as  well  as  pragmatism  should  lead  the  U.S.  to  devolve 
its  immense  defense  establishment  and  invest  in  a  socially  and 
environmentally  secure  future.  But  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  struck 
fear  into  the  hearts  of  defense  contractors.  The  U.S. —  instead  of 
moving  toward  economic  conversion  and  job  retraining — is  creat- 
I  ing  new  incentives  for  arms  exports. 

Principles  as  well  as  pragmatism  should  lead  the  U.S.  to  help 
poor  nations  meet  their  development  needs  in  environmentally- 
sensible  ways.  Instead,  the  U.S.  may  stoop  to  the  level  of  some  of 
its  competitor  nations  by  requiring  countries  that  receive  U.S.  aid 
;  to  purchase  U.S.  goods  and  services  with  that  aid.  Thus,  so-called 
I  aid  would  end  up  back  in  the  pockets  of  U.S.  business  and  industry. 

Such  tactics  tend  not  only  to  defeat  development  efforts,  but  also 
I  to  impair  global  economic  health. 

The  practices  of  tying  aid  to  U.S.  purchases  and  subsidizing 
industries  violate  the  doctrine  of  free  and  unfettered  trade — a 
;  doctrine  that  the  U.S.  has  preached  and  imposed  on  developing 
nations.  Controls  on  trade  can  be  justified  for  purposes  such  as 
protecting  the  environment  and  protecting  worker  rights.  But 
current  U.S.  efforts  to  distort  trade  relations  are  rooted  in  very 
different  motives:  to  increase  the  dominance  of  U.S.  defense  and 
civilian  industries. 


Post-Cold  War  Promotion  of  Arms  Sales 

After  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Lawrence  Eagleburger,  at  the  urging  of  defense  contractors,  di¬ 
rected  U.S.  embassies  to  help  U.S.  defense  contractors  do  business 
overseas. 


Worldwide  exports  of  U.S,  arms,  which  totaled  $16.5 
billion  in  1987,  slipped  to  $11.7  billion  in  1989. 
When  peace  "broke  out,"  further  slippage 
seemed  inevitable. 


The  administration  also  proposed  amending  the  charter  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  (Eximbank)  of  the  U.S.  to  enable  it  to  finance 
up  to  $1  billion  in  arms  sales,  not  only  to  members  of  NATO,  but 
also  to  developing  countries  if  the  President  declares  it  is  in  the 
national  interest.  Traditionally,  the  Eximbank  supports  only  non- 
military  U.S.  exports. 

It  is  wrongheaded  for  the  U.S.  to  seek  to  boost  arms  sales  to 
NATO  after  the  collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Arms  sales  to  the 
Third  World  fuel  the  cycle  of  human  suffering,  poverty,  and 
violence. 


Third  World  military  expenditures  have  increased  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  8%  per  year  during  the  same  thirty 
year  period  when  the  number  of  people  living  in 
poverty  has  doubled  to  approximately  1.5  billion. 

Representative  Cejdenson  CT  and  Senator  Dodd  CT  have 
introduced  legislation  (H.R.  729  and  S.  306)  to  advance  this 
proposal  to  expand  arms  sales  overseas.  FCNL  opposes  the 
proposal  outright.  Some  others  who  oppose  it,  however,  do  so 
more  because  they  have  problems  with  distorting  the  purpose  of 
the  Eximbank  than  because  they  object  to  expanding  arms  sales 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  war.  For  this  reason,  proponents  of  the 
proposal  are  now  trying  to  provide  for  additional  arms  sale  support 
services  in  the  foreign  aid  program  rather  than  in  the  Eximbank.  The 
foreign  aid  program  already  provides  assistance  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  wishing  to  purchase  arms. 

ACTION:  Please  urge  your  members  of  Congress  to  stop 
efforts  by  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittees  on 
Foreign  Operations  to  place  additional  arms  sale  support  services  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Promoting  U.S.  Exports — ^At  Any  Cost? 

Powerful  Senators  Baucus  MT,  Bentsen  TX,  Boren  OK,  and  Byrd 
WV  are  putting  their  weight  behind  legislation  (S.  571)  which 
would  increasingly  "'tie,*  or  put  strings  on,  aid  to  developing 
countries.  The  legislation  would  require  them  to  purchase  U.S. 
goods  and  services  with  the  aid.  In  the  House,  companion 
legislation  (H.R.  2137)  has  been  introduced  by  Rep.  Ceren  TX. 
Because  some  of  the  U.S.'s  competitors  (especially  Japan,  France 
and  Britain)  already  tie  their  aid  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  U.S. 
does,  the  proponents  of  this  legislation  assertthatthe  U.S.  must  tie 
more  of  its  aid  or  risk  the  loss  of  markets  and  economic  prowess. 

It  is  FCNL's  position  that  the  U.S.  should  exercise 
more  vigorous  leadership  in  negotiating  bans  on  the 
practice  of  tying  aid,  rather  than  stooping  to  the  level 
of  some  competitors  by  tying  its  aid,  too. 

There  are  two  major  problems  with  tied  aid.  First,  it  damages 
and  distorts  the  development  process  by  putting  the  commercial 
interests  of  donor  countries  ahead  of  the  development  needs 
of  the  recipient  countries.  One  Department  of  Commerce  study 
finds  that  requiring  countries  to  buy  U.S.  goods  can  lead  to 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  procurement  practices  rather  than 
enlarging  overseas  markets.  Second,  tied  aid  actually 
d/scourages  competitiveness  by  subsidizing  some  export  businesses 
and  industries  and  not  others.  For  further  information  about  tied 
aid,  write  for  FCNL  R-104. 

ACTION:  Urge  your  members  of  Congress  to  oppose  legislation 
that  would  increase  the  practice  of  tying  U.S.  aid  to  the  purchase 
of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 
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HOW  MANY  BARRELS  OF  OIL  IS  AN  ANCIENT  CULTURE  WORTH? 


Small  villages  in  northeast  Alaska  and  northwest  Canada  are  the 
home  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  traditional  of  native  cultures — 
the  C'wichin  tribe.  Their  subsistence  way  of  life  links  the  well-being 
of  the  C'wichin  to  the  well-being  of  the  Porcupine  Caribou  Herd. 
As  C'wichin  leader  Sara  James  explains,  "We  still  do  caribou  dance, 
sing  caribou  song,  wear  the  hide,  use  bone  for  tools,  and  tell  the 
story.  Caribou  is  how  we  get  from  one  year  to  another." 

This  small  tribe  (7,000)  and  large  caribou  herd  (180,(XX))  are  no 
longer  as  obscure  as  they  once  were,  due  to  an  unfortunate 
coincidence:  the  calving  ground  of  the  Porcupine  Caribou  Herd  lies 
on  land  targeted  for  oil  development.  As  a  part  of  its  effort  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  energy  policy.  Congress  is  considering  whether  to 
open  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
(ANWR)  to  oil  leasing. 

To  Drill  or  Not  to  Drill 

It  is  essential  for  our  country  to  reduce  and  diversify  its  depend¬ 
ence  upon  foreign  oil.  This  can  be  achieved  in  part  by  aggressively 
pursuing  alternative  sources  of  energy  and  by  conservation.  But  it 
will  also  mean  a  continuing  need  for  domestic  oil  production.  U.S. 
production  has  declined  by  nearly  20%  since  1985.  It  is  hoped  that 
new  extraction  technologies  will  extend  production  from  older 
wells.  Nevertheless,  continued  oil  exploration  will  be  emphasized. 

In  1987,  the  Interior  Department  issued  a  report  on  the  Arctic 
Refuge  which  included  a  "legislative  environmental  impact  state¬ 
ment."  Although  the  report  acknowledged  many  of  the  risks  in¬ 
volved  in  exploiting  the  potential  oil  reserves  of  the  refuge,  it 
nevertheless  recommended  opening  the  entire  coastal  region  to 
drilling.  At  that  time,  the  Interior  Department  estimated  a  19% 
chance  of  finding  economically  recoverable  reserves  (3.23  billion 
barrels). 

This  1987  report  triggered  heated  but  inconclusive  debate 
throughout  the  1 0Oth  Congress  about  whether  to  authorize  leasing 
in  the  area.  The  debate  was  expected  to  resume  and  intensify  during 
the  1 01  St  Congress,  until  the  Encon  oil  spill  in  Alaska  halted  all  action 
on  the  matter. 

The  push  to  open  the  region  has  now  resumed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Gulf  War.  The  Bush  administration  has  made  oil  leasing  in  ANWR 
a  central  part  of  Its  National  Energy  Strategy  (see  p.  5).  And  the 
Interior  Department  has  reiterated  its  support  for  the  proposed 
leasing,  with  a  revised  estimate  that  there  is  a  46%  chance  of  finding 
economically  recoverable  oil  (3.57  billion  barrels). 

The  Risks 

The  environmental  integrity  of  the  Arctic  Refuge  Is  undisputed. 
Even  the  Interior  Department's  report  describes  the  refuge  as  "the 
only  conservation  unit  that  protects  in  undisturbed  condition  a 
complete  spectrum  of  the  arctic  ecosystems  In  North  America." 
Environmentalists  call  the  region  "America's  Serengeti"  for  its  diver¬ 
sity  and  abundance  of  wildlife.  Estimating  what  impact  oil  leasing 
will  have  on  this  sensitive  ecosystem  is  at  the  heart  of  the  debate. 


Oil  leasing  advocates  dismiss  concerns  about  the  harm  to  the 
environment  by  stressing  that  production  will  be  "environmentally 
sensitive."  Because  of  new  production  technologies,  they  say,  it  is 
unfair  to  compare  the  impact  of  future  drilling  in  ANWR  with  the 
environmentally  devastating  consequences  of  oil  production  at 
Prudhoe  Bay.  Further,  they  claim  that  the  impacted  area,  or 
"footprint,"  of  such  production  would  be  only  12,000  acres. 

Those  who  oppose  opening  the  refuge  dis¬ 
agree.  A  representative  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  noted  that  it  is  inaccurate  to  character¬ 
ize  the  impact  of  such  drilling  sites  as  a  local¬ 
ized  "footprint."  Rather,  he  said,  it  is  more 
analogous  to  a  "web,"  because  sites  are  not 
isolated,  but  are  linked  with  a  system  of  roads, 
pump  stations,  airports,  and  support  facilities.  In  addition,  oppo¬ 
nents  point  out  that  the  sensitive  arctic  environment  is  particularly 
slow  to  recover  from  the  daily  generation  of  waste  materials  associ¬ 
ated  with  drill  sites. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Porcupine  Caribou  Herd  would  be  substan¬ 
tially  displaced  from  its  preferred  calving  grounds.  This  is  likely  to 
force  the  herd  onto  less  nutritious  habitat,  with  increased  vulnera¬ 
bility  to  predators,  and  less  relief  from  insects.  The  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  report  recognized  this,  and  suggested  the  impact  on  Native 
populations  would  vary  from  a  "major"  restriction  of  subsistence 
harvest  to  "some"  restriction,  depending  upon  the  location  of  the 
communities. 

Oil  from  the  Arctic  Refuge  Is  Not  Essential 

The  Bush  administration  and  the  oil  industry  claim  there  is  an 
overwhelming  national  interest  in  extracting  oil  from  the  refuge. 
These  claims  cannot  be  taken  seriously  when  the  same  groups 
simultaneously  spurn  conservation  and  alternatives.  Consider  the 
following:  (1 )  There  are  other  places  to  obtain  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  besides  the  Arctic  Refuge.  Six  proven  but  unexploited  reserves 
lie  close  to  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  System.  (2)  improved  extrac¬ 
tion  technology  may  help  to  draw  an  additional  300  billion  barrels 
of  oil  from  existing  fields.  (3)  Minimal  conservation  efforts  can  easily 
make  up  for  the  amount  of  oil  expected  from  ANWR. 

The  potential  for  harm  to  the  environment  and  the  people  who 
depend  upon  it  for  their  subsistence  is  too  great  to  risk  drilling.  This 
is  especially  true  in  light  of  the  many  other  options  available.  Our 
most  precious  nonrenewable  resources  are  cultural  diversity  and  an 
unspoiled  planet. 

The  Senate  will  probably  consider  this  issue  before  the  summer 
recess,  and  the  House  soon  after.  Congress  members  can  demon¬ 
strate  their  opposition  to  drilling  by  co-sponsoring  S.  39,  introduced 
by  Sen.  Roth  DE,  or  H.  J.  Res.  239,  intrc^uced  by  Rep.  Mrazek  NY. 
These  bills  would  safeguard  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Refuge  by 
designating  it  a  "wilderness  area,"  off  limits  to  any  development. 

ACTION;  Please  urge  your  members  of  Congress  to  avoid  expos¬ 
ing  the  people  and  environment  of  the  arctic  coastal  plain  to 
unnecessary  risk.  Urge  them  to  co-sponsor  S.  39  and  H.J.  Res.  239. 
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DEVELOPING  A  NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY 


1  This  year,  U.S.  energy  policy  has  received  a  lot  of  attention.  The 

Gulf  War  was  fought,  in  part  to  retain  access  to  cheap  energy. 

I  Concern  about  global  warming  continued.  The  administration 
produced  a  woefully  inadequate  National  Energy  Strategy  (NES) 
proposal,  and  over  1 40  energy  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress. 

FCNL  Perspective 

FCNL's  approach  to  energy  policy  is  based  on  respect  for  all  the 
earth's  people  and  concern  for  the  right  use  of  the  world's  resources. 
Energy  policy  should  be  shaped  by  perspectives  that  are  global  and 
multi-generational,  and  not  based  on  commercial,  military,  or 
national  interests.  Because  increased  use  of  nuclear  and  fossil  fuels 
creates  a  risk  to  the  environment  and  to  future  generations,  a  shift 
to  solar  and  other  renewable  sources  is  necessary,  increased 
conservation  and  improved  energy  efficiency  of  appliances,  ve¬ 
hicles,  and  equipment  are  essential  if  people  all  over  the  world  are 
to  meet  their  energy  needs. 

Whaf  s  Washington  Doing  About  Energy  Policy? 

Both  the  White  House  and  Congress  have  been  busy  on  the 
energy  front.  The  administration  has  produced  a  comprehensive 
plan,  the  National  Energy  Strategy,  in  the  Senate,  a  vehicle  fuel 
efficiency  bill  has  been  passed  in  committee,  and  a  major  compre¬ 
hensive  energy  bill  is  nearing  final  committee  approval  after  a  month 
of  rapid-pace  policy  decisions,  many  ill-considered.  The  House  is 
moving  more  slowly  on  energy  legislation. 

Bush  Energy  Proposal.  A  National  Energy  Strategy  (NES) 
proposal  was  announced  by  President  Bush  in  February,  during  the 
Gulf  War.  This  plan  was  drawn  up  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  over  a  period  of  months  and  then  watered  down  by  presiden¬ 
tial  advisers,  it  is  meant  to  provide  a  consistent  strategy  for  making 
decisions  about  producing  and  using  energy.  It  strongly  supports 
existing,  entrenched  energy  sources  (such  as  fossil  fuel  and  nuclear) 
and  is  weak  on  developing  clean,  alternative,  renewable  sources. 

To  reduce  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  the  administration's  plan 
proposes  to  increase  supply  by  offshore  oil  exploration  and  drilling 
in  the  Alaska  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (see  p.  4),  rather  than  by 
reducing  demand  through  improved  energy  efficiency  and  conser¬ 
vation.  To  reduce  carbon  dioxide  emissions  (thus  reducing  global 
warming),  it  proposes  to  expand  nuclear  power  greatly,  while  giving 
inadequate  support  for  development  of  renewable  energy  sources. 
It  reduces  coal  use  inadequately  (mainly  by  expanding  nuclear 
power),  while  promoting  export  of  U.S.  coal  and  coal-burning 
technology.  It  promotes  the  use  of  natural  gas  (which  has  advantages 
over  other  fossil  fuels),  but  does  so  by  weakening  environmental 
review  procedures  for  pipelines.  It  also  proposes  to  weaken  state 
regulatory  control  over  utilities.  FCNL  does  not  support  the  NES  (the 
administration  proposal). 

Comprehensive  Bills.  The  NES  has  been  introduced  as  a  bill  in 
both  houses:  H.R.  1301  and  S.  570.  Also,  two  other  major 
comprehensive  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate:  the 
Johnston-Wallop  bill,  S.  341 ,  and  the  Wirth  bill,  S.  741 .  The  bill  by 
Sens.  Johnston  LA  and  Wallop  WY  contains  many  of  the  unsatisfac¬ 


tory  features  of  the  administration  bill,  including  more  oil  drilling  off 
shore  and  in  the  Alaska  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  promotion  of 
nuclear  power,  and  little  commitment  to  saving  energy  or  to 
reducing  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  It  modifies  many  existing 
energy  and  environmental  laws  and  contains  provisions  benefiting 
domestic  oil,  nuclear,  coal,  and  gas  companies. 

The  bill  by  Sen.  Wirth  CO  (S.  741)  includes  strong  provisions  for 
conservation,  energy  efficiency,  and  renewable  energy.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  it  would  save  20  times  as  much  energy  through  its 
efficiency  provisions  as  the  administration  bill  or  the  Johnston- 
Wallop  bill.  FCNL  favors  the  Wirth  bill. 

However,  it  is  the  Johnston-Wallop  bill  that  is  being  marked  up 
section  by  section  in  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  (chaired  by  Sen.  Johnston).  A  modified  version  of  it 
probably  will  have  passed  that  committee  by  the  time  readers 
receive  this  newsletter.  Later,  after  consideration  by  other  commit¬ 
tees  and  more  changes,  it  should  reach  the  Senate  floor.  FCNL  could 
not  support  the  original  version  and  does  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
support  the  final  version,  even  though  a  few  good  sections  have 
been  added  by  amendment. 

Vehicle  Fuel  Efficiency.  One  other  Senate  bill  (S.  279,  by  Sen. 
Bryan  NV)  has  already  been  passed  by  a  committee  and  is  ready  for 
floor  action.  It  would  require  that  each  manufacturer's  1988 
average  fuel  economy  for  cars  and  for  light  trucb  increase  20%  by 
1 996  and  40%  by  2001 .  This  would  achieve  a  40  mpg  average  for 
new  cars  and  30  mpg  for  light  trucks. 

Passage  of  the  Bryan  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  saving  about  2. 5 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  2005.  It  is  likely  the  objectives  of  the 
Bryan  bill  can  be  achieved  using  already  available  technology  and 
without  appreciable  downsizing  of  vehicles.  The  auto  industry  is 
strongly  opposing  this  legislation,  and,  in  the  Senate,  a  filibuster  is 
expected;  so  60  votes  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  Bryan  bill  to 
come  to  a  vote.  FCNL  supports  this  bill  and  considers  it  to  be  the 
single  most  important  legislative  action  that  can  be  taken  now  to 
reduce  our  use  of  oil. 

A  good  national  energy  policy  should  include  measures: 

*  to  conserve  energy  and  improve  energy  efficiency; 

*  to  further  the  development  and  use  of  renewable  energy 

sources; 

*  to  reduce  the  use  of  fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  power; 

*  to  avoid  energy  sources  which  endanger  the  environment 

ACTION:  Please  contact  your  senators  and  ask  them: 

*  to  support  the  Bryan  bill  (S.  279); 

*  to  oppose  the  Johnston-Wallop  bill  (S.  341)  and  the  administra¬ 

tion  NES  proposal  (S.  570),  especially  opposing  drilling  in  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  and 

*  to  support  the  Wirth  bill  (S.  741). 
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THE  MAKING  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 


The  1992  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and 
Development  offers  the  potential  to  turn  human  ingenuity  to  life- 
affirming  and  life-preserving  ends.  The  Conference  will  occur  June 
1  to  1 2, 1 992,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  It  is  timed  to  coincide  with 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  1 972  Stockholm  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  and  is  expected  to  be  a  meeting  at  the  level 
of  heads  of  state.  A  quantum  leap  in  international  cooperation, 
through  mechanisms  such  as  the  1992  UN  Conference,  is  desper¬ 
ately  needed  to  avert  further  social  and  environmental 
catastrophes. 

The  UN  Conference  (known  as  UNCED)  is  actually  the 
culminating  event  in  a  series  of  negotiations,  called  Preparatory 
Committees,  that  began  a  year  ago.  Early  on,  it  became  evident  that 
the  negotiating  agendas  of  Northern  (industrialized)  countries  and 
Southern  (developing)  countries  are  very  different.  Generally 
speaking,  Southern  countries  want  social  and  economic  justice 
issues  addressed.  They  feel  that  the  rich  countries  should  bear  the 
costs  of  addressing  environmental  emergencies  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  created  through  wanton  industrialization.  Northern 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  want  Southern  cooperation  in 
collectively  developed  solutions  to  environmental  problems,  such 
as  global  warming,  forest  management,  oceans  conservation, 
and  biological  diversity. 

There  are  important  exceptions.  For  instance,  with  regard  to 
global  warming,  the  U.S.  has  been  unwilling  to  join  the  European 
community,  Japan,  and  most  other  industrialized  countries  in 
committing  to  stabilize  its  carbon  dioxide  emissions  at  current 
levels  by  the  year  2000  or  shortly  thereafter.  The  U.S.  has  also  been 
unwilling  to  ratify  the  UN  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 
Stances  such  as  this  have  led  to  the  perception  that  some  Northern 
countries  have  a  double  standard. 


The  double  standard  permits  continued  wanton 
use  of  energy  and  natural  resources  in  the 
North.  At  the  same  time,  it  allows  the  North  to 
pressure  the  South  to  take  the  straight  and 
narrow,  environmentally  sound  path 
to  modernization. 


Non-governmental  organizations  are  urging  the  U.S.  to  remove 
this  double  standard  by  taking  such  steps  as  controlling  and  reducing 
air  pollutants,  ratifying  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention,  and 
forging  agreements  to  manage  tropical,  temporate,  and  boreal 
forests. 

In  May,  FCNL  testified  at  a  hearing  on  the  UN  Conference 
before  the  House  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Subcommittee 
on  the  Environment.  Our  testimony  addressed  the  need  for  U.S. 
aid  programs  which  are  more  sustainable  and  equitable,  debt 
reduction,  and  equitable  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  technol¬ 
ogy.  Such  steps  are  needed  to  help  establish  a  level  economic 
playing  field. 


But  FCNL  stressed  that  it  is  the  developed 
countries  that  must  make  the  most  significant 
changes  in  values,  lifestyle,  infrastructure,  and 
commerce  if  this  is  to  remain  a  habitable  planet. 


Northern  countries,  with  less  than  25%  of  the  world's  popu¬ 
lation,  consume  75%  of  global  energy  resources,  79%  of  all  com¬ 
mercial  fuels,  and  85%  of  all  wood  production.  These  trends  will 
continue  as  long  as  cultures  worship  the  idol  of  economic  growth 
and  its  byproduct,  consumerism.  Ultimately,  the  public  must  rally 
around  the  conviction  that  the  quality  of  our  lives  as  measured  by 
the  richness  of  community  and  connections  to  the  earth  is  more 
important  than  our  standard  of  living  as  measured  by  our  consump¬ 
tion. 

To  help  communicate  such  a  message,  FCNL  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  founding  the  U.S.  Citizens'  Network  on  the  1992 
UNCED.  Emphasizing  that  our  global  future  is  too  important  to 
be  left  to  the  diplomats,  the  Citizens'  Network  has  involved  citizen 
activists  in  U.S.  government  policy-making  processes  for  the  UN 
Conference.  In  the  March  1991  Preparatory  Committee  for  the 
UN  Conference,  three  representatives  of  citizens'  organizations 
as  well  as  four  congressional  staffers  were  included  in  the  27- 
member  U.S.  delegation.  Activists  will  also  be  involved  in  a  series 
of  roundtables  in  San  Francisco,  Denver,  Chicago,  and  Baltimore, 
sponsored  by  the  White  House  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  during  June  and  July  1991.  Policy  options  developed 
at  the  roundtables  will  be  integrated  into  a  U.S.  "National  Report" 
to  the  UN  Conference  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  influence  U.S.  policy. 

To  become  involved,  you  can  contact  the  U.S.  Citizens' 
Network  on  UNCED,  300  Broadway,  #39,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94133.  For  an  FCNL  analysis  of  the  UN  Conference,  write  for 
"Healing  Community:  Restoring  Creation,"  C-1 28. 
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WHILE  EVERYONE  WAS  WATCHING  THE  GULF  . . . 

The  Gulf  War  overshadowed  many  important  U.S.  foreign  policy  decisions  that  were  made  in  the  last  six  months.  FCNL  will 
follow  these  important  issues,  but  we  will  continue  to  focus  more  directly  on  Middle  East  policy.  The  following  is  a  brief  survey  of 
some  events  that  have  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


Cambodia 

The  Cambodian  government,  the  Khmer  Rouge,  and  other  rebel 
forces  reached  a  ceasefire  agreement  that  was  set  to  begin  May  1 , 

1 991 .  The  ceasefire  was  designed  to  facilitate  talks  among  the  four 
Cambodian  factions  in  order  to  reach  agreement  on  a  UN  peace 
plan.  It  lasted  only  a  few  hours  before  tank  and  artillery  fire  broke 
out  again. 

Cambodia's  government  fears  that  the  current  UN  plan  will  lead 
to  the  return  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  a  regime  responsible  for  more 
than  a  million  deaths  during  its  1 975-1 979  reign  of  terror.  During  the 
Khmer  Rouge  rule,  the  U.S.  initiated  an  aid  and  trade  embargo 
against  Cambodia.  The  embargo  remains  in  place  as  a  consequence 
of  continued  U.S.  hostility  to  the  Vietnamese-backed  government. 
Cambodia  has  suffered  not  only  from  the  "killing  fields"  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  but  also  from  the  ensuing  economic  and  diplomatic  isola¬ 
tion. 

The  FY 1991  foreign  aid  bill  allocated  $20  million  in  humanitar¬ 
ian  aid  to  Cambodia.  However,  the  administration  has  been  slow 
to  prepare  needs  assessment  and  release  the  aid  to  Cambodia.  The 
U.S.  continues  to  provide  military  assistance  to  rebel  forces,  despite 
well-documented  accounts  that  these  factions  cooperate  with  the 
Khmer  Rouge. 

ACTION :  Contact  your  members  of  Congress  and  urge  them  to: 
(1)  end  the  trade  embargo  against  Cambodia;  (2)  end  all  U.S.  military 
aid  to  rebel  forces;  and  (3)  immediately  send  the  full  $20  million  in 
humanitarian  aid  to  Cambodia. 


El  Salvador 

The  Salvadoran  National  Assembly  has  agreed  to  a  constitutional 
reform  package  based  on  agreements  reached  at  the  recent  UN- 
sponsored  peace  talb  in  Mexico.  The  agreement  calls  for  a  civilian 
police  force  to  control  internal  security,  judicial  and  electoral 
reforms  that  allow  for  multiple  party  representation,  and  a  national 
prosecutor  for  the  defense  of  human  rights. 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Bush  announced  that  he  would  release 
the  remaining  50%  of  military  aid  that  Congress  withheld  last  year. 
The  administration's  announcement  may  have  jeopardized  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  by  sending  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Salvadoran  army  — 
suggesting  they  can  depend  on  the  U.S.  to  continue  supporting 
them.  In  early  March,  1 50  members  of  Congress  wrote  a  letter  to 
President  Bush  urging  him  not  to  release  the  aid.  Pressured  by 
Congress  and  encouraged  by  the  recent  agreement,  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  released  the  funds.  Senator  Adams  WA  and 
Representative  McDermott  WA  have  introduced  strong  bills  that 
would  cut  all  U.S.  war-related  aid  to  El  Salvador.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  not  yet  acted  on  the 


Salvadoran  portion  of  the  FY92  foreign  aid  bill.  Efforts  to  make  deep 
cuts  are  expected. 

ACTION:  (1)  Urge  your  members  of  Congress  to  caution  the 
administration  against  releasing  the  rest  of  the  FY91  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador.  (2)  Encourage  your  members  to  co-sponsor  the  Adams 
(S.  601)  and  McDermott  (H.R.  1 346)  bills,  and  work  to  minimize 
war-related  aid  to  El  Salvador  in  the  FY92  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill. 

Angola 

Angola's  former  colonial  ruler,  Portugal,  recently  mediated  an 
encouraging  round  of  peace  talks  that  took  place  between  the 
Angolan  government  and  the  U.S.-backed  rebels,  the  National 
Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola  (UNITA).  The  agree¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  UN  force  to  monitor  a  ceasefire,  set  for  mid-May,  and 
also  establishes  free  elections  to  be  held  by  the  end  of  1992. 

Angolans  have  been  brutalized  by  a  sixteen-year  civil  war  that  has 
killed  over  200,000  people.  Since  1985,  the  U.S.  has  funded 
UNITA,  the  guerrilla  army  that  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Angolan 
government.  Because  military  assistance  to  UNITA  is  classified  as 
"covert  aid,"  it  has  been  handled  in  closed  sessions  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  Intelligence  Committees  and  was  not  subject  to  floor  debate 
until  last  year.  In  response  to  growing  public  opposition  to  the  U.S. 
role  in  Angola,  Congress  last  October  passed  the  Solarz  amendment, 
which  withheld  half  of  the  estimated  $60  million  in  covert  military 
aid  to  Angola.  It  also  called  for  the  remainder  of  the  lethal  aid  to  be 
withheld  if  the  Soviets  ceased  aiding  the  government  of  Angola,  and 
the  Angolan  government  called  a  ceasefire  and  agreed  to  free 
elections.  These  conditions  are  now  being  met.  But  President  Bush 
vetoed  the  FY  1991  intelligence  authorization  bill  largely  because  he 
objected  to  the  Solarz  provisions. 

ACTION:  FCNL  opposes  all  covert  military  aid.  Urge  your 
members  of  Congress  to  insist  that  the  administration  adhere  to  the 
Solarz  bill  by  cutting  off  all  military  aid  to  UNITA,  now  that  a  cease¬ 
fire  is  imminent. 

Philippines 

The  U.S.  currently  maintains  two  major  military  bases  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  and  the  Clark  Air  Force  Base, 
along  with  several  smaller  complexes.  According  to  the  Pentagon, 
these  bases  are  essential  to  U.S.  operations  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
Middle  East. 

The  current  base  agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  expires  in  September  1 991 .  After  that,  the  Philippine  Senate 
must  ratify  a  treaty  to  permit  the  presence  of  any  foreign  military 
forces.  Base  negotiations  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Philippines 
remain  deadlocked  on  the  subjects  of  financial  compensation  and 
duration  of  the  base  agreement. 

(Cont.  on  p.  8) 
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rCont.  from  p.  7) 

While  the  Philippine  government  is  seeking  a  compromise,  the 
majority  of  its  senators  oppose  the  bases  even  if  their  removal  means 
a  reduction  in  U.S.  aid.  (The  Philippines  currently  receives  $320 
million  in  U.S.  military  and  security  assistance.)  The  senators 
recognize  the  destructive  social  costs  of  the  bases'  presence,  such  as 
prostitution  and  crime,  and  charge  that  foreign  bases  infringe  on 
national  sovereignty.  And  because  the  U.S.  is  the  Philippines'  largest 
trading  partner,  the  Philippine  government  fears  that  base  closures 
will  bring  U.S.  economic  retaliation.  In  addition  to  economic 
pressure,  Singapore,  Thailand,  and  Japan  have  called  on  President 
Aquino  to  retain  the  bases,  claiming  security  interests. 

ACTION:  Urge  your  senators  to  vote  against  any  treaty  that 
allows  continuation  of  the  U.S.  military  bases  in  the  Philippines. 
Congress  must  be  urged  to  end  all  military  assistance  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  to  increase  development  aid. 

Afghanistan 

As  Afghanistan's  bloody  civil  war  moves  into  its  thirteenth  year, 
the  U.S.  administration  has  announced  plans  to  end  assistance  to 
the  Afghan  rebels.  Since  1 980,  the  CIA  has  supplied  Afghan  rebels 
with  more  than  $20  million  in  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  Soviet- 
backed  Kabul  government.  The  administration  did  not  request  funds 
for  the  Afghan  rebels  in  its  proposed  FY  1 992  budget,  citing  better 
U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

The  administration  hopes  this  announcement  will  persuade  the 
USSR  to  agree  to  a  mutual  cutoff  in  military  aid  to  Afghanistan.  U.S. 
officials  are  also  concerned  that  the  U.S.  is  now  funding  Afghan  rebel 
groups  that  supported  Saddam  Hussein  in  the  Gulf  War.  But 
Congress  might  still  vote  to  provide  military  assistance,  since  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee  has  decided  to  continue  such 
funding  for  FY  1992. 

ACTION:  Urge  your  members  of  Congress  to  support  President 
Bush's  initiative  and  vote  against  any  legislation  that  provides 
military  or  covert  aid  to  Afghan  rebels. 


CFE  Treaty 

In  November,  the  U.S.,  USSR,  and  twenty  other  countries  that 
make  up  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  signed  the  Conventional 
Armed  Forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  treaty.  It  calls  for  deep  reductions  in 
tanks,  artillery,  and  aircraft  stationed  in  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  USSR  has  been  reluctant  to  ratify  the  treaty  unless 
certain  armored  vehicles  are  exempted  from  the  reduction  require¬ 
ments.  The  present  agreement  requires  the  USSR  to  cut  26%  of  its 
military  weapons  and  equipment,  while  the  U.S.  and  NATO  coun¬ 
tries  cut  only  about  4%  of  their  arsenal.  President  Bush  recently 
proposed  a  compromise  which  may  overcome  the  deadlock  that 
has  stalled  CFE's  ratification.  In  a  letter  to  President  Bush,  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  leaders  objected  to  the  administra¬ 
tion's  efforts  to  make  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union  regarding  the 
treaty. 

ACTION:  Urge  your  senators  to  encourage,  not  impede. 
President  Bush's  efforts  to  compromise  with  the  USSR.  Once  this 
deadlock  Is  broken,  the  CFE  treaty  could  quickly  receive  approval  by 
the  22  nations  that  signed  it  last  year. 


FCNL  ON  LINE:  Each  week,  FCNL  issues  a  legislative  update,  with 
timely  action  suggestions.  It  is  recorded  on  a  telephone  answering 
machine,  available  24  hours  a  day  by  calling  (202)  547-4343.  It  is 
also  posted  on  PeaceNet,  in  the  conference  named  fcni.updates. 
PeaceNet\EcoNet\  ConflictNet  are  the  U.S.  arm  of  the  first  global 
electronic  network  for  peace,  environment,  and  justice  concerns. 
Friends  and  others  around  the  world  are  using  PeaceNet  and  its  sister 
networks  to  keep  informed,  find  out  what  they  can  do  to  make  a 
difference,  and  communicate  with  one  another  about  mutual  con¬ 
cerns.  PeaceNet  is  also  used  by  AFSC  and  FWCC. 

To  find  out  how  to  get  started,  write  PeaceNet  at  1 8  DeBoom  St, 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 07,  or  call  (41 5)  442-0220.  Once  online,  be 
sure  to  visit  fcni.updates  and  gen.quaker,a  conference  created 
especially  for  Friends  and  like-minded  folk.  FCNL's  weekly  update 
is  also  available  on  a  commercial  network,  CompuServe;  call  (800) 
848-8199  for  information. 
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